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SERMVION. 


GALATIANS Vi. 7, 8. 


Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, 


that shall he also reap. 


For he that soweth to the flesh, shall of the 


flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit 


reap life everlasting. 


“ Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked.”? Do not vainly imagine, 
that God does not observe, or 
will not remember and deal with 
you for your present conduct. He 
is not thus to be viewed with con- 
tempt and treated with scorn, by 
his rational, accountable creatures. 
His eyes are in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good; and 
He searcheth the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men, in order to give unto 
every one of them according to his 
works. ‘* For whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
As the husbandman reaps the same 
kind of grain which he sows; if he 
sows wheat, he reaps wheat, and 
if he sows tares, he reaps tares; 
so mankind will be treated in the 
future world, according to their 
conduct in this. “ For he that 
soweth to the flesh, shall of the 
flesh, reap corruption.” He that 


possesses and acts from a carnal | 


mind, or sinful heart, through life, 
will, hereafter, be placed in a 
state of perpetual sin and misery. 


*¢ But, he that soweth to the spirit, 


shall of the spirit reap life ever- 


lasting.” He that shall, before the | 


close of the present life, possess a 
spiritual mind, or holy heart, and 
so bring forth the fruits of the spir- 


it in his conversation, will, here- 
after, be placed in a state of per- 
petual holiness and happiness, 

If these comments exhibit the 
meaning of the words of the text, 
they naturally lead to the consid- 
eration of this serious and impor- 
tant truth: Mankind, during the 
present life, are ina state of pro- 
bation. 

This truth will be explained and 
confirmed, if it can be shown, 

1. What is implied in a state of 
probation. 

Il. That mankind are in such a 
state, during the present life. 
And, 

If. What good ends God may 
answer, by placing mankind, here, 
in a state of probation. 

I am to show, 

i. What is implied in a state of 
probation. 

A state of probation is a state 
of trial. Creatures may be said 
to be in such a state, when their 
future condition is suspended up- 
on their present conduct. Hence, 
two things are implied in a state of 
probation, moral action and retri- 
bution. 

First. A state of probation im- 
lies moral action. Unless crea- 
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/ tures possess such mental faculties, 
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as render them capable of acting 
voluntarily, and of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, they are 
not proper subjects of moral gov- 
ernment, and’ can neither be re- 
warded nor punished. Though 
God may, and does, connect cer- 
tain consequences with the actions 
of brutes; yet, as they have no 
faculty, which enables ther to dis- 
tinguish between moral good and 
evil; so they can never feel a sense 
of moral obligation, or be deserv- 
ing of praise or blame. What they 
enjoy, in consequence of their ac- 
tions, cannot be viewed as a re- 
ward; nor can what they suffer, 
in consequence of their actions, 
be viewed asa punishment. Brutes 
are not qualified to be in a state of 
probation. 

To be qualified for a state of 
probation, creatures must possess 
such faculties as enable them to 
act either virtuously or viciously, 
in a holy or sinful manner, and 
thus to become deserving of praise 
or blame for their voluntary ac- 
tions. None,but accountable crea- 
tures, are fitted to be placed in a 
state of probation. Hence, so far 
as we can learn from sacred scrip- 
ture, the only creatures, in the 
universe, capable of being put up- 
on probation, are men and angels. 
We have no account in the scrip- 
tures, of any other creatures, who 
are endued with such faculties, as 
render them accountable for their 
actions. 

Secondly. A state of probation 
implies restriction. By this is 
meant, the treatment of creatures, 
who have been upon probation, ac- 
cording to their conduct, during 
their probationary state. Though 
this implies rewards and punish- 
ments; yet it is not precisely the 
same thing. God would have re- 
warded and punished his rational 
creatures, if he had never seen fit 
to place any of them upon proba- 
tion. 
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A state of probation implies, 
that men are put upon trial, for a 
limited time, be it longer or short- 
er; at the close of which, they are 
to be fixed in a sfate of holiness 
or happiness, or of sin and misery, 
according to their probationary) 
conduct. And though the misery 
inflicted, at the close of one’s pro 
bationary state, cannot*be greate: 
than he deserves; yet the happi 
ness bestowed upon him, may be 
much greater than he has merited. 
Indeed, as creatures receive all 
things from God, it is impossible 
that they should ever merit any 
thing, even by perfect obedience 
to the Divine law. 

It is inferred, from some things 
mentioned in scripture, that the 
angels were originally placed in a 
state of probation; at the close of 
which, such of them, as had perse- 
vered in their obedience, were con- 
firmed in holiness and happiness ; 
and those of them, who had trans- 
gressed, were fixed in an unalter 
able state of sin and misery. 

The first man was placed in a 
state of probation. If he had per- 
severed in holiness for a certain 
time, he would have been confirm- 
ed in a state of holiness and happi- 
ness. By his transgression, he 
became exposed to an endless state 
of sin and misery. And if his pro- 
bationary state had ended with his 


first eee teraod he must have 


shared the fate of the fallen angels. 
But God was pleased, in his sov- 
reignty, to give Adam a further 
season of trial, in pursuance of his 
purpose of mercy in Christ Jesus. 
As Adam, before his fall, was on 
trial, to see whether he would 
transgress; so, since his fall, he 
and his posterity have been put on 
trial, to see whether they would 
repent and turn to God. " Those, 
who exercise repentance in this 
life, will be pardoned through the 
atonement of Christ and fixed in 
an endless state of holiness and 
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happiness: but those, who remain 
impenitent and unreconciled to 
God, will be fixed in an endless 
state of sin and misery. 

It is now time to show, 

Il. That mankind are in such a 
state of probation during the pres- 
ent life. 

For evidence of this, we are in- 
debted, principally, if not wholly, 
to Divine revelation. Our text 
teaches the probationary state of 
mankind in this life, in general 
terms; but there are numerous 
passages which teach us all the 
particulars of our present proba- 
tionary state. 

First. It is very plainly and ful- 
ly taught in the scriptures, that 
mankind are free, moral agents, 
and accountable to God for all 
their conduct in this life. They 


are uniformly addressed, as proper 
subjects of commands and invita- 
tions, of promises and threats.— 
They are represented as being all 
under law to God; who is pleased 


with the conduct of some, and dis- 
pleased with the conduct of others. 
And an apostle expressly asserts, 
that ‘every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” 
Secondly. There are numerous 
passages, which teach us, that af- 
ter this life, mankind enter upon 
an unalterable and eternal state. 
It is said, that at death, the ex- 
pectation of the wicked perisheth; 
but that those, who die in the Lord 
are blessed, and enter into rest. 
The scriptures represent mankind 
as divided into two classes, called 
the righteous and the wicked, 
saints and sinners, the just and 
the unjust; and they teach us, that, 
at death, those of the one class, 
are in a holy and happy state, and 
those of the other, in a sinful and 
miserable state. The scriptures 
further teach us, that, at the end 
of the world, there will be a day 
of judgment; when both saints and 
sinners must appear before the 
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judgment seat of Christ; who will 
separate them from each other, and 
adjudge the one to a place of holi- 
ness and happiness, and the other 
to the place prepared for the Devil 
and his angels. And there is no 
intimation, that after the judgment 
of the great day, there will be any 
change of character or condition. 
But, on the contrary, every con- 
ceivable mode of expression is us- 
ed, to make it appear, that after 
the final judgment, the holy and 
happy state of the righteous, and 
the sinful and miserable state of 
the wicked, will be unchangeable 
and eternal. ‘* And these shall 
go away into everlasting punish- 
ment; but the righteous into life 
eternal.” 

Thirdly. The scriptures teach 
us; that the future and unalterable 
state of mankind, is suspended up- 
on their conduct in this life. Itis 
not intimated, that any thing done 
by men, between death and the 
general judgment, will make the 
least alteration in their eternal 
state; but, on the contrary, an 
arene assures us, that ‘ we must 
all appear before the judgment 
seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.’ It is 
plainly taught, in many passages, 
that those, who remain impenitent 
and unholy till death, wil perish; 
but that those, who repent and be- 
lieve the gospel in this life, will be 
saved. 

Fourthly. It is taught in sacred 
scripture, that all the actions of 
men, in the present life, will ma- 
terially affect their future and end- 
less state. Every deed of every 
man’s life, will come into account, 
at the day of judgment. Not even 
an idle word will be overlooked, 
nor the giving of a cup of water to 
one of Christ’s disciples, go un- 
rewarded. As men ever act as 
free, moral agents, so all their ac- 
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tions are good or bad, deserving 
of praise or blame; and it is as rea- 
sonable that they should be called 
to account for all their actions, as 
for any of them. The future re- 
ward of saints will be in exact pro- 
portion to the number and magni- 
tude of their good deeds, done 
here in the body. ‘ He that sow- 
eth sparingly, shall reap sparing- 
ly; and he that soweth bountifull y, 
shall reap bountifully.” And, on 
the other hand, the future punish- 
ment of sinners, will be in exact 
proportion to the number and mag- 
nitude of their evil deeds done 
here in the body. The number of 
stripes will be according to the 
number and criminality of each 
one’s offences. 

Thus it appears, that mankind, 
during the present life, are in a 
state of probation. 

It remains to shew, 

III. What good ends God may 
answer, by placing mankind, here, 
in a state of probation. 

God is not bound, in justice to 
his rational creatures, to give them 
a season of probation. hen He 
had made the first man apright, 
He might, if He had seen fit, have 
confirmed him, at once, in holiness 
and happiness forever. And upon 
the first apostacy, God might just- 
ly have confirmed Adam in a state 
of sin and misery forever. 

But, though God was under no 
obligation to mankind, to give them 
a term of trial; yet it was not with- 
out good reasons, that He deter- 
mined to place them in a state of 

robation. By dealing with man- 
Kind in this manner, He has wise 
and important ends to answer; 
some of which appear quite obvi- 
ous. And, 

First. By putes mankind in a 
state of probation in this world, 
God gives them opportunity to act 
out their hearts and form their 
characters. By being in such a 
state, sinners have opportunity to 


show what is in their hearts: It 
would not be seen, by creatures, 
how desperately wicked the human 
heart is, if God did not give men a 
season of trial, and exercise for- 
bearance and long-suffering to- 
wards them. It is because sentence 
against their evil works is not exe- 
cuted speedily, that their hearts 
are fully set *in them to do evil, 
and that they have opportunity to 
do the evil, which their hearts are 
inclined to do. It is for the same 
reason, that sinners have opportu- 
nity to increase the number and 
magnitude of their sins, as well as 
to exhibit the evil of their hearts, 
and thus to become greater vessels 
of wrath and more fit for destruc- 
tion. 

Saints, as well as sinners, by 
being placed in a state of proba- 
tion, have opportunity to act out 
their hearts and form their charac- 
ters. There is that in the hearts 
of saints, which is directly oppo- 
site to all the affections and exer- 
cises of impenitent sinners. They 
have some disinterested, holy love 
to God and men, which, during 
their probationary state, manifests 
itself in acts of piety and benefi- 
cence. As, by giving saints a sea- 
son of probation, God can, con- 
sistently, sanctify them in part 
only; so, while in this state, they 
have opportunity to experience the 
Christian warfare, which consists 
in the opposition between sinful 
and holy affections and exercises, 
and which, by contrast, more clear- 
ly exhibits the nature and effects 
of both. But though saints remain 
imperfect, while ian continue in 
this state of trial; yet they never 
apostatize, but grow in knowledge 
and grace, and lay up treasure in 
heaven. Thus they are formed for 
vessels of mercy, and prepared un- 
to glory. 

Yecondly. Mankind, by being 

laced in a state of probation, dur- 
ing the present life, are prepared 
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for the judgment of the great day. 
The general judgment is designed, 
not to inform God, but to inform 
his intelligent creatures—not to 
teach God how He ought to deal 
with mankind; but to show, that 
his dealings with them are right- 
eous and just: and hence it is call- 
ed ** the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God.” But, in order 
that the general judgment may 
answer its design, it is necessary 
that mankind should have a season 
of probation, in which they may 
both form and exhibit their char- 
acters. There would seem to be 
no propriety or use in the general 
judgment, if mankind had not been 


previously placed in a state of 


probation. But, when God shall 
bring all the works of mankind, 
both saints and sinners, during 
the present life, with every secret 
thing, into judgment, they will all 
see ‘the righteousness and justice 
of his dealings with them, and the 
reasons upon which the final sen- 
tence will be grounded, in every 
instance. 

Thirdly. By placing mankind 
in a state of probation, during the 
present life, God gives himself op- 
portunity to display towards them 
iis Divine perfections, in the clear- 
est and strongest light. This was, 
doubtless, 
design in putting mankind upon 
trial; as it is the ultimate and 
chief end of all his purposes, works 
and ways. 

As mankind, while upon prode- 
tion, have opportunity to act out 
themselves towards God; so He 
has opportunity to act out himself 
towards them. While mankind 
are ina state of probation, God 
has opportunity to display towards 
them is sovereign goodness, in 

‘ having mercy, upon whom he will 
have mercy, and Saidoainn whom 
he will.” During their probation- 
ary state, God has opportunity to 
manifest his patience and long- 


his original and chief 


suffering towards sinners, while 
He bears with all their ingratitude, 
eninity and rebellion, and forbears 
to execute upon them the just 
yenalty of his violated law. Dur- 
ing their probationary state, God 
has opportunity to exhibit towards 
saints, his power and grace, in 
their preservation from apostacy, 
in their sanctification through the 
truth and by the Spirit, and in the 
pardon of their multiplied offen- 
ces, through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus. And, at the 
day of judgment, and through eter- 
nity, God will have oppor tunity to 
show his wrath and make his pow- 
er known upon the vessels of 
wrath, who, while upon probation, 
were fitted to destruction; and to 
make known the riches of his glory 

upon the vessels of mercy, who, 
while upon probation, were pre- 

pared unto glory. 

ReFLEcTIoNs. 

1. Of all the creatures of God, 
mankind, in this world, are in the 
most interesting and critical situa- 
tion. They are in a state of pro- 
bation. 

The angels, who persevered in 
holiness, during their term of trial, 
are confirmed in holiness, and hap- 
piness forever. “ The angels, 
who kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation, are re- 
served in everlasting chains, under 
darkness, unto the judgment of the 
great day.” Departed saints are 
with Christ, and like him. They 
rest from their labours, sins and 
sorrows, and have passed beyond 
all danger of failing of the grace of 
God. Departed sinners are pris- 
oners of despair. There * remain- 
eth nothing for them, but a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation, hich shall 
devour the adversaries.? Their 
* expectation has perished.’ 

Men on earth, are the only crea- 
tures in a state of probation, of 


| whom the scriptures give us any 


aN dela 
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account. No mention is made of 
any other creatures, whose eternal 
destiny is suspended upon théir 
present conduct. Let elect an- 
gels, or fallen angels, the spirits 
of the just made perfect, or the 
spirits in prison, do what they may, 
‘between this time and the day of 
judgment; and it will not aifect 
their eternal state. But the pres- 
ent conduct of men upon earth, 
may raise them to heaven, or sink 
them to hell. Mankind, in this 
world, have every thing to gain, 
and every thing to lose. Of all 
the creatures of God, therefore, 
they are in the most interesting 
and critical situation. 

2. Mankind upon earth, have 
peculiar reason to be thankful to 
God. He has placed them in a 
state of probation. He might have 
confirmed them in sin and misery, 
upon their first transgression.— 
Fallen men have no more claim to 
a reprieve, than fallen angels. But 
God does more than reprieve man- 
kind in this world: He makes 
them overtures of pardon and eter- 
nal life, even at the expense of the 
sufferings and death of his well-be- 
loved Son. He sets life, as well as 
death, before them, and gives them 
an opportunity to ‘ escape from 
hell and fly to heaven.’ Their 
day of probation is a day of grace, 
in which they ‘ have a price put 
into their hands, to get saving wis- 
dom.’ Surely, then of all intelli- 

nt creatures, mankind are under 
the most weighty obligation to be 
thankful to Him, of whose mercy 
it is that they are not consumed. 

3. How important are all the 
actions of men, during the present 
life. All they do here, will mate- 
rially affect their condition through 
the ceaseless ages of eternity. If 
they ‘ sow to the flesh, they will, 
of the flesh, reap corruption; but, 
if they sow to the spirit, they will, 
of the spirit, reap life ene 
Saints, by all their good deeds, 


are adding to their future and eter- 
dal weight of glory; while sinners, 
continuing such, are, by all their 
evil deeds, treasuring up wrath 
against the day of wrath. Yes; 
every good action, performed by a 
saint, will yield him more happi- 
ness, than was ever enjoyed in 
this world; and every evil action, 
done by a sinner, continuing im- 
penitent, will cause him more mis- 
ery, than was ever endured in this 
vale of tears! How important, 
then, are the actions of men, in 
the present life. 

4. How wretched will be the 
condition of finally impenitent sin- 
ners. When, from the world of 
despair, they look back upon this 
world of probation, and reflect up- 
on the precious time, which they 
foolishly wasted, the precious op- 
portunities, which they sarchinely 
neglected, and the precious means 
of salvation, which they ungrate- 
fully and perversely abused, what 
shame will cover their faces, what 
stings of remorse will pierce their 
hearts! They will see, that they 
have not only transgressed the ho- 
ly, just and good law of God, but 
despised his patience, forbearance 
and long-suffering. They will see, 
that, when God called, they re- 
fused; when He stretched out his 
hand, they disregarded it; that 
they set at nought his counsels, 
despised his reproofs, and spurned 
his offers of mercy. They will be 
convinced, that, when life was of- 
fered them, they chose death, and 
voluntarily pursued the road to 
hell. With this conviction upon 
their consciences, how will their 
hearts sink and die within them, 
even before God shall begin to 
show his wrath and make his pow- 
er known upon them! 

In view of this subject, let saints 
be exhorted more constantly to 
sow to the spirit. This is your 
reasonable service; and in per- 
forming it, there is great reward. 
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Your state of probation is not yet 
at an end. Itis only by sowing 
to the spirit, and bringing forth its 
prec ious fruits, in all holy conver- 
sation and godliness, that you can 
make your calling and election 
sure. W herefore, * be not sloth- 
ful in business, but fervent in spi- 
rit, serving the Lord; for in due 
season you shall reap, if you faint 
not.’ 

Let sinners cease to sow fo the 
flesh. Let the time past of your 
lives suffice you, to have followed 
the desires and devices of your 
evil hearts, in opposition to the 
Divine commands, and your own 
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ON THE SABBATH. 
No. Il. 

Though the Christian churches 
have generally been agreed re- 
specting the ‘day of the week, 
which ought to be observed as a 
Sabbath, under the present dispen- 
sation; yet there are some, and in 
our own country too, who differ 


| 
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from the generality of their breth- | 


ren,upon this important point. 
writer, and probably all who will 
read his essays, have been educat- 
ed in the belief, that the first day 
of the week ought to be kept as 
the Christian “Sabbath : but we 
ought to have a better reason to 
give for our belief and practice, 
than tradition, or the opinion and 
example of our forefathers. If it 
be the will of God, as I have en- 
deavoured to show, that one day 
in seven should be kept as holy 
time; it is doubtless his will. that 
one particular day of the week, in 
preference to the others, should 
be so kept. That Christians may 
all keep the same day, and not 
interrupt one another, it seems as 
necessary, that the day of the 
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highest interest. Be exhorted to 
repent and turn yourselves from 
your transgressions, that so ini- 
quity may not be your eternal ru- 
in. You now enjoy the only sea- 
son of probation you will ever 

have. A large portion of this short 
term of trial and reprieve, is al- 

ready gone. Soon you willenter 
an unchangeable state. ‘* Behold, 
now is the accepted time: behold, 
now is the day of salvation.” 7o- 

day, therefore, if you will hear the 
voice of God, calling you to re- 

pentance, faith and holiness, har 

den not your hearts. 


AMEN. 


time to be observed, should be pre 
scribed. Our observing a day as 
holy time, does not make it holy. 
If one day of the week be holy 
time, it is because God has sancti- 
fied it, and set it apart for holy 
rest and worship. And to keep 
any day as holy time, which has 
not been thus sanctified and set 
apart, is a species of will-worshép. 
As itis a matter of such impor- 
tance, that Christians should kee 
the same day a. a Sabbath, which 
God has appointed, it may be pre 
that He has said enough 
if we search it with 
diligence and candour, to enable 
us to ascertain which the day is. 
But here it must be premised, 
that we ought to be satisfied with 
such evidence on this subject, as 
God has seen fit to give us. He 
has various ways of making known 
his will to his creatures; some 
more, and some less express and 
And, surely, it would be 
arrogance in men, to prescribe to 
God, the method in which He 
shall deliver his commands to 
them. It matters not, whether He 
has taught us our duty in plain and 
express terms, or le ft us to infer 


week to be kept, should be point- | it from the tenour and analogy of 


ed out, ae that the proportion of 


scripture, provided Fle has put it 
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fairly within our power, with hon- 
est and diligent search, to learn 
his will, God has nowhere ex- 
pressly told us, in his word, which 
day of the week He would have 
observed as the Christian Sabbath. 
But, we ought not from hence to 
conclude, that under the Christian 
dispéfsation, there is no day sanc- 
tified and set apart as holy time, 
or that itis a matter of indifference 
which day of the seven is regular- 
ly kept as a Sabbath. There is 
no express command in the scrip- 
tures, that one should pray with 
his family, or that females should 
be admitted to the Lord’s supper; 
and yet Christians believe, that 
these are duties enjoined in the 
sacred oracles.. Having premised 
this, I now proceed to answer the 
following geen 

Which day of the week is it the 


will of God to have observed as the 
Christian Sabbath? 

In answering this question, it 
will be proper to proceed gradual- 


ly, and observe, 

1. That the fourth command- 
ment does mot determine which 
day of the seven should be kept 
as holy time. ‘The fourth com- 
mandment binds us to keep one 
daz in seven; but it does not st 
out the particular day to be kept. 
The words are, ** Remember the 
sabbath-day, to keep it holy: Six 
days shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work; but the seventh day is 
the sabbath.”—This command evi- 
dently bindSus, after pursuing 
our secular labours six days, to 
keep the seventh as holy time, 
from week to week. But it nei- 
ther informs us, nor did it inform 
the Israelites, when to begin the 
six working days, and on which 
day to rest. It only bound them, 
as it equally does us, to keep that 
day, which God should point out 
and sanctify, as the day of sacred 
rest and religious worship. ‘The 
Israelites had been told by Moses, 
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before this, and soon after they 
had passed the Red Sea, which day 
was the sabbath. This was done 
upon the occasion of their first 
gathering the manna, which God 
rained from heaven: as we read, 
Exod. ch. xvi. “* And he said un- 
to them, This is that which the 
Lord hath said, To-morrow is the 
rest of the holy sabbath unto the 
Lord”—and again, * Eat that to- 
day, for to-day is a sabbath unto 
the Lord.”? So that when, in the 
fourth commandment, God requir- 
ed them to remember the sabbath- 
day, they understood by the sab- 
hath, that day, which Moses had 
previously pointed out. But this 
is no reason, why we should keep 
the same day, which they did; for 
God may have pointed out another 
day to us, as the day of holy rest. 

2. Though the fourth command. 
ment is still in force, and Christ- 
ians are bound to keep holy a sev- 
enth part of time; yet there is 
evidence to believe, that the Jew- 
ish sabbath is abolished. The 
Jewish sabbath was instituted asa 
memorial of the deliverance of the 
children of Israel from Egypt.— 
But it is intimated, to say the 
least, in Jeremiah, ch. xvi. that no 
memorial of that event, is to be 
observed under the Gos 
** Therefore, behold, the days 
come, saith the Lord, that it shall 
no more be said, The Lord lbiveth 
that brought up the children of Is- 
rael out of Egypt; but the Lord 
liveth that brought up the children 
of Israel from the land of the 
North, and from all the lands 
whither he had driven them; and 
I will bring them again into their 
own land.” But not te urge this, 
it may be observed, that as the 
deliverance of the children of Is- 
rael from Egypt, was typical of 
the redemption by Christs so it is 
but reasonable to suppose, that the 
sabbath, instituted in commemora- 
tion of that event, was -typica! 


| 
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also, and vanished away with the 
other types and shadows of the 
Mosaick dispensation. Accord- 
ingly, the apostle writes to the 
Roman Christians, “ One man es- 
teemeth one day above another; 
another esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. He that regard- 
eth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not 
the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it.”” The apostle did not 
mean here to tell the Romans, that 
the fourth commandment was no 
longer in force, and that it was a 
matter of indifference whether any 
sabbath was kept or not, as some 
licentious readers may imagine. 
He spake with reference to the 
holydays and festivals enjoined by 
the ceremonial law, which Christ- 
ians might then, innocently, either 
observe or neglect, as they should 
think proper. Among these, he 
recorded the Jewish sabbath; as 
will appear more clearly from what 
he wrytes to the Colossians, ch. 2: 
** Let no man, therefore, judge 
you in meat, or in drink, or in re- 
spect of an holy day, or of the 
new moon, or of the sabbath-days; 
which are a shadow of things to 
come: but the body is of Christ.” 
—These passages appear to prove, 
that the Jewish sabbath was typi- 
cal, and is abolished. This point 
being settled, the way is open to 
advance another step. 

S. lt is highly probable, to say 
the least, that the sabbath institut- 
ed in the garden of Eden, imme- 
diately after the work of creation 
was finished, was the same day, 


which we now call the first day of 


the week. Adam was created at 
the close of the sixth day of the 
creation. The seventh day from 
the commencement of the work of 
creation, on which God rested, 
and which he sanctified, was, there- 
fore Adam’s first day. 
would naturally consider as the 
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first day of his first week, and 
from thence proceed te reckon 
time. This, it is reasonable to 
suppose, was the day observed by 
the antediluvian saints, and by 
Noah and his posterity, as the first 
day of their week; which has con- 
tinued to be so, by an uninterrupt- 
ed succession of weeks,.to the 
present time. When mankind, 
after the flood, became corrupt, 
and deified and worshipped the 
sun, moon and stars, they con- 
secrated their sabbath, which was 
the first day of the week and the 
most esteemed and honourable of 
their days, to the worship of the 
sun, the largest and most splendid 
luminary im the heavens; from 
whence it derived the name of 
sun-day, or the day of the sun; as 
the second day did that of mon- 
day, or the day of the moon. In 
confirmation of this, it is a re- 
markable circumstance, mentioned 
by historians, that almost all na- 
tions, even these the most remote 
from Jews and Christians, and the 
least connected with them, have 
reckoned, and still do reckon time 
by weeks; although there is no 
planet, whose motion, or revolu- 
tions point out such a division of 
time. And what is still more re- 
markable, these nations begin their 
weeks with the same day, which 
Christians call the first day. Is 
it not something more than proba- 
ble, that they have derived their 
mode of measuring time, by tradi- 
tion, from the sons .of Noah, and 
through him, from the first man? 
To this I may add, that Mr. Bed- 
ford and Mr. Kenedy, two cele- 
brated chronologers, have under- 
taken to demonstrate from astro- 
nomical calculations, that the sev- 
enth day from the beginning of the 
creation, has been reckoned the 
first day of the week, from that 
time to the present. 

Perhaps some may here be dis- 
posed to ask, If the first day of the 
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week was originally set apart for 
the sabbath, why were the Israel- 
ites required to keep the seventh 
day? To such a question, I would 
reply, that the fact of the altera- 
tion of the day remains the same, 
whether we can account for it, or 
not. But, it is not difficult to con- 
jecturey what some of the reasons 
might have been, for requiring the 
Israelites to keep the seventh day, 
instead of the first, as from the be- 
ginning. One reason probably was, 
to keep the Israelites from joining 
with the Gentiles in their idola- 
trous worship of the sun, and the 
hostef heaven. Prone as the Isra- 
elites were to idolatry, had they 
been directed to observe the same 
day as a sabbath, which the sur- 
rounding nations devoted to the 
worship of the sun; they would 
have been more easil uced by 
their impious example, to depart 
from the worship of the only living 
and true God. Another reason for 
requiring the Israelites to keep the 
seventh day, might be, to keep 
them a distinct people. A change 
of the sabbath, like circumcision 
and other injunctions of the Mosa- 
ick ritual, hada tendency to kee 

that people from intermixing with 
other nations, which might have 
been the means of their extinction. 
As a third reason for the change of 
the sabbath from the first to the 
seventhdlay, it may be mentioned, 
that the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites from Egyptian bondage took 
place on theweventh day of the 
week. As this event was impor- 
tant in itself, and also an eminent 
type of the redémption by Christ, 
it was proper that the day on which 
it happened, should be kept in 
commemoration ef it. Hence Mo- 
ses says, Deut. v. 15, **‘ Remem- 
ber that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and that the Lord 
thy God brought thee out thence, 
through a mighty hand, and by a 
stretched out arm: therefore the 


Lord thy God commanded thee te 
keep the sabbath day.” ‘This was 
a good reason why the Israelites 
should be directed to keep the sev- 
enth day; but it was no reason 
why any other nation should keep 
it. 

Now, if it be true, that, for rea- 
sons like the above, the day of the 
sabbath was altered at Sinai; it 
will follow, that when the Jewish 
sabbath was abolished, the fourth 
commandment bound Christians 
to keep the first day of the week, 
agreeably to the originel institu- 
tion in Paradise. 

4. It is thought to be predicted 
in the hundred and eighteenth 
Psalm, that Christians should keep 
the first day of the week as their 
sabbath: ** The stone which the 
builders refused, is become the 
head-stone of the corner. This is 
the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous 
in our eyes. This is the day which 
the Lord hath made; we will re- 
joice and be glad init.” ** The 
stone spoken of, is Christ. He 
was refused by the builders, espe- 
cially when he was put to death. 
While he was im the grave, he la 
as.a stone cast away by the build- 
ers. But, when he was raised from 
the dead, he became the head of 
the corner. And the day on which 
this took place, which was the first 
of the werk, the Psalmist tells us, 
God has made, or sanctified, as the 
day on which the church shall re- 
joice and be glad.” 

5. Christ, the great Head and 
King of the church, was pleased 
peculiarly to.distinguish and hon- 
our the first day of the week. On 
this day he rose from the dead. 
On this day he appeared, at several 
times, to his Sociplen, after his 
resurrection. On this day, which 
was the Jewish pentecost, seven 
weeks after his resurrection, he 
poured out his spirit, in a remark- 
able manner, upon his apostles ; 
and bowed the hearts of three thou- 
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sand of his enemies, and made them 
willing to have him reign over them. 
It was not without meaning and 
design, that Christ thus distin- 
guished and honoured the first day 
of the week. 

6. In the New Testament, the 
first day of the week, is, by way of 
eminence, called the Lorn’s Day. 
The apostle John writes, Rev. i. 
10, ** I was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day.” Tt seems not more 
difficult to ascertain the meaning 
of this expression, than that of any 
other in the scriptures. The writ- 
ings of ancient times and the im- 
memorial usage of the Christian 
ehurch show, that the Zord’s day 
is that day kept in honour of the 
Lord Christ, or the first day of the 
week. This expression denotes 
the holiness of the day; as the 
sacramental supper is called the 
Lord’s supper, to distinguish it 
from common meals, as a holy sup- 
per, te be solemnly received, in 
remembrance of the Lord Christ. 
The application of God’s name to 
the first day of the week, plainly 
indicates, that this is the day whic 
God has sanctified, and which 
Christians ought to keep holy. 

7. The practice of the apostles 
and primitive Christians, author- 
izes and obliges us to keep the first 
day of the week as holy time. It 
is frequently recorded in the Acts, 
that on this day they assembled to 
worship God, to preach the gospel, 
and’ to celebrate the Lord’s supper. 
On this day of the week, the 
_-. particularly directed the 
churches to have their contribu- 
tions for the relief of their poor 
and persecuted brethren. The 
first day of the week, it appears, 


was the day which the primitive 
Christians devoted, in a special 
manner, to the worship of God and 


the duties of religion. It was 


their sabbath, and ought, therefore, 
to be ours. 


They knew the will | 
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tion, observed the day, which he 
directed them to keep as a holy 
sabbath. 

8. It has been the practice of 
the Christian church, from the time 
of the apostles to the present time, 
to keep the first day of the week 
as a holy sabbath. ‘* We read in 
the writings which remain of the 
first, second and third centuries, 
of the Christians keeping the Lord’s 
day: and so in all succeeding ages: 
and there are no accounts that con- 
tradict them. Though there are 
accounts of many different disputes 
among professing Christians im an- 
cient times; yet there is no ac- 
count of any disagreement respect- 
ing the day to be observed as the 
Christian sabbath This is truly 
unaccountable, upon the supposi- 
tion that there has been a depart- 
ure from apostolick practice, in an 
article of such importance. If the 
oe kept, and directed the 
churches to keep the seventh day, 
instead of the first, is it conceiva- 
ble, that there should have been a 
change of the day effected through- 
outethe Christian world, without 
any debate, without any one ingen- 
uous enough to assign the reason 
of it, or faithful enough to bear 
testimony against the unwarranta- 
ble innovation?” 

Finally. As the first day of the 
week was originally sanctified and 
made a sabbath, in remembrance 
of the great work of creation; so 
it is but fit and reasonable, that 
the observance of it should be con- 
tinued in remembrance of the great- 
er and more stupendous work of 
redemption. The moral world is 
the end of the natural world.— 
Christ created the world as a thea- 
tre, on which he might perform 
the work of redemption. Surely, 
then, the day of the week, on 
which Christ rose from the dead, 
and put the finishing stroke to the 
work which he came down from 


of their master, and without ques- |heayen to perform, is privileged 
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abévé all: other days, and is the | ber this day, to keep it holy. Tt 


most suitable to be observed, by | is the Lord's day: 


et us be in 


all his followers, as their holy sab- | the Spirit on it. This is the day 


bath. This is notonly the day, on 
which God rested from the work of 
creation; but it is the day, on 
which the great Lord of the sab- 
bath burst the bars of death, and 
was declared to be the Son of God 
with power. Let us aver remem- 


which the Lord hath made: Let 
the whole Christian church rejoice 
and be glad in it, until they arrive 
at that more glorious and eternal 
rest, that remaigeth to the people 
of God, Morauis. 


——Te 


SWEDENBORGIANISM. 
[Concluded from page 110.] 


The Swedenborgians then, be- 
lieve, negatively, that there will. be 
no future day of Judgment: they 
do not believe in the second com- 
ing of Christ, and the consequent 
destruction of the visible heavens 
and earths they do not believe in 
a future resurrection; they do not 
believe in the atenement or vicari- 
- ous sacrifice; they do not believe 
personality. of the Trinity, 
though they admit that there are 
three divine essences; they do not 
believe in predestination; they de- 
ny the doctrine of election, of jus- 
tification by faith, &c. Positively, 
they believe that all the writings of 
Emmanuel Swedenborg are divine- 
ly inspired; that he talked with 
God eto face; that the final 
judgment of the world took place 
in 1757; that the second coming of 
Christ took place in the revelation 
by Swedenborg; that there is a 
world of spirits, or purgatory, be- 
tween heaven and hell; that there 
are three distinct heavens, and 
three hells, both of which exactly 
balance each other, and are equal 
as to the number of inhabitants; 
that the scriptures can be under- 
stood only by those who can ex- 
plain them in three different senses; 
that every thing in this world has 
its correspondent in the world of 
spirits; that the dispensation of 

e New Jerusalem Church is the 


lowers of this system have public 
worship, churches, a Liturgy and 
music. 

Such is the creed of the Swe- 
denborgians, and such is the sys- 
tem for the prepagation of which 
no small exertions are now making. 
Such too, are the high pretensions 
which are claimed by the founder 
of this sect. Let us now see by 
what arguments or evidence, the 
inspiration of this mass of absurdi- 
ties demands our belief. The in- 
spiration ef Moses, the Jewish 
ceremonies and laws, and the re- 
ligion of Christ and his Apostles, 
were proved by most stupendous 
miracles. We know that as it re- 
gards the Gospel, great stress may 
be placed upon its internal evi- 
dence; this argument to the bosom 
ef the Christian, must ever be 
strong and consoling. But it is 
not too much to say, that we have 
no reason to suppose that even 
Christianity aldihond been re- 
ceived by mankind, without» the 
testimony of miracles. Whatever 
stress, then, may be laid on inter- 
nal evidence for the inspiration of 
any system of religion, the ultimate 
test must be miracles. Now Swe- 
denborg never pretended to per- 
form any aioli in proof of his 
inspiration. For this, he _— 
two reasons, viz. that miracles 
would destroy the freedom of the 
will, and make men believe, whe 
ther they would or not; and that 
his doctrines are sufficiently con- 


crown of all others, &, ‘The fol- | vincing without the aid of miracles. 
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He might have added a third rea- 
son, of still greater weight. He 
thus states his reasons in nis Arca- 
na Ceelestia. In respect to pro- 
digies and signs, it is to be observ- 
ed, that they were performed a- 
mongst such persens as were in 
external worship, and were not de- 
sirous of knowing any thing about 
internal worship; for they who 
were in such worship, were to be 
compelled by external means ;— 
hence it was, that miracles were 

rformed among the Jewish and 
Teraelitish people, who were mere- 
ly in external worship, and none 
that was spiritual. Hence it was 
that so many miracles were per- 
formed among that nation. But 
with those who are in internal 
worship, that is, in charity and 
faith, miracles are not performed, 
being to such persons hurtful: for 
miracles force or compel to be- 
lieve; and whatsoever is of com- 
pulsion, doth not remain, but is 
dissipated—hence it is that no mir- 
acles are performed at this day. 
That they are also of a hurtful na- 
ture, may appear from the follow- 
ing considerations: they compel to 
believe, and fix in the external 
man an idea that the thing is so or 
so: if the internal man afterwards 
denies what the miracles have con- 
firmed, then there commences an 
opposition and collision between 
the internal and external man ; 
and at length, when the ideas pro- 
duced from miracles are dissipat- 
ed, the conjunction of falsehood 
and truth takes place, which is 
rofanation. Hence it is evident, 
bow dangerous and hurtful mira- 
cles would be at this day in the 
church.” ‘* Are not the things 
above mentioned above miracles!” 

The following passage is from 
Hindmarsh, in his defence of Swe- 
denborgianism. He is a zealous 
disciple, and seems to have had as 
clear views as can be possessed on 
@ subject so dark. 


** As former | 
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dispensations required the aid and 
assistance of miracles, in order to 
induce mankind to acknowledge 
them, this argues at least, that 
they did not carry with them that 
clear and rational evidence of their 
truth, which was of itself sufficient 
to gain credit among men; for 
wherever the truth of a thing can- 
not be established by any other 
means than by miracles, it plainly 
implies that it is involved in ob- 
scurity, doubt and uncertainty. 
Such was the case with all former 
dispensations, which only shadow- 
ed forth and represented the last 
and most magnificent of all, the 
New Jerusalem. This last and 
greatest of dispensationsrequires 
no miracles, because the truths it 
displays are of themselves clear, 
rational and satisfactory. It is too 
dignified to stoop down to earth 
for any thing that resembles a mir- 
acle; for by so doimg, its heaven- 
born glory would be tarnished, 
and a cloud would overspread ‘the 
sky, so as to interrupt the beams 
of celestial light, proceeding from 
him who is the sun ef righteous- 
ness!” 

Rejecting the aid of miracles, 
because out of his power, Sweden- 
borg relies wholly u internal 
evidence for the credit of his rev- 
elations. Did I not presume that 
I have already given the reader a 
sufficiently enlarged selection of 
this kind of testimony, it might be 
indefinitely increased. But there 
is one proof of the doetrine of 
Swedenborgianism, which may be 
brought forward by the disciples 
of this religion, if it be rea}ly true. 
We have not as yet seen a shadow 
of evidence in its favour. If it 
really be what it pretends to be, 
we have a right to expect and de 
mand the proof now to be men- 
tioned. It is this. The same re- 
velation which declared to Swe- 
denborg that his doctrines posses- 
sed a “ superiority in excellence 
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and dignity above all the know- 
ledges that have heretofore been 
published in the world,” also re- 
vealed to him, that in the interior 
of Africa, far from the sea-shore, 
his system gf religion had been 
revealed, and was rapidly spread- 
ang through all the region; conse- 
quently, that there is a large coun- 
try, in the centre of Africa, which 
is inhabited by Swedenborgians! 
Now, if his disciples really believe 
in these revelations, why do they 
not send to the interior of Africa, 
and afford the world this one proof 
of the inspiration of their leader? 
ft- is easy to swallow absurdities 
in the gross, but difficult to digest 
them, whén dealt out singly. 
Hindmarsh has given several 
instances of the prescience of Swe- 
denborg. ‘They are all of the same 
character as those with which 
3 ing fortune-tellers in our 
y, delude the ignorant and su- 
perstitious; and what is remarka- 
none of these examples are 


‘recorded till after their fulfilment. 
These relations are so puerile, and 
so nearly — to foolish - 


ness, that I fear the reader would 
think me imposing upon him, were 
I to give examples. 

The reader has probably, ere 
this, noticed a resemblance be- 
tween the religion of Mahommet, 
and that of Swedenborg. As it 
respects personal character, they 
were certainly unlike; but in oth- 
er respects there is no slight re- 
semblance. Mahommet professed 
a high regard for the scriptures, 
and a high reverence for the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ; so does Swe- 
denborg. Mahommet believed in 
the Unity of God; so does Swe- 
denborg. Mahommet declared his 
revelations superior to all others; 
Swedenborg does the same. Ma- 
hommet rejected the aid of mira- 
cles to prove his mission, and treats 
them with contempt; so does Swe- 
denborg. Mahommet declared an 


eternal war with all who would 
not receive his doctrines; Sweden- 
borg, as We have seen, shuts them 
up in a dungeon and leaves them 
qtarreling. . Mahommet declared 
himself an inspired prophet, re- 
peatediy went to, heaven, convers- 
ed with God face to face, and is 
the founder of a new religion ; 
Swedenborg does all this. The 
one described a sensual and mate- 
rial heaven and hell; so does the 
other. They both saw marriages 
in heaven, and Just in hell. The 
one saw angels whose heads were 
so large, that it would take a bird 
a thousand years to fly from one 
ear to the ether; the ether never 
allows these angels to turn their 
faces from the east. The one gave 
a religion full of absurdities; the 
other does no less. The former 
gave us a revelation utterly unwor- 
thy of God; the latter levels the 
Deity to a man. Both religions 
are alike unfitted for man. Yet 
in some respects these two men 
were very dissimilar. Mahommet 
raised his blood-stained sword, and 
proclaimed it the key of heaven; 
Swedenberg unlocks the door quite 
as effectually by his key of cor- 
respondencies. Mahommet spread 
his religion by fear and force; Swe- 
denborg relies ow the ignorance 
and credulity of mankind. ‘The 
one was unquestionably the great- 
est impostor the world ever saw; 
the other the greatest self-deceiver 
the world ever pitied. The one 
came like a demon, strewing his 
path with. desolation, while he 
trampled on the cross of Christ; 
the other clothes himself with 
clouds and mysteries, while he de- 
bases Christianity, The one walk- 
ed on the wings of destruction; 
the other comes in the stillness that 
precedes the earthquake. The for- 
mer shocked us by his hardened 
and bold impiety; the latter es- 
capes the charge of the most dread- 
ful blasphemies, only because we 
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believe him deranged. Mahom- 
met fed on ambition and con- 
quest; Swedenborg suffered his 
reason to be devoured by a disor- 
dered imagination. 

It has been hinted above, that 
Swedenborg was probably deceiv- 
ed by a visionary matia, or enthu- 
siasm. “This is all that the ut- 
most stretch of charity can admit, 
If this was not the case, his is one 
of the most daring and impious 
forgeries that the world ever saw. 
If he was not what we have sup- 
posed himn— 

“Oh! when he traced the mazes of his |} 

lan, 

How did his soul contemna deluded man— 

Light as the desert sand, on every blast 

Of passion’s burning gale at random cast, 

But on himself he wreaked his deepest 
scorn, 

Who stooped to cheat a creature so for- 
lorn |” 

I cannot forbear observing, that 
+f this ** new dipensation” is such 
that ‘‘all former dispensations on- 
ly shadowed forth and represented 
the last and most magnificent of 
all, the New-Jerusalem, ”’—if “this 
last and greatest of dispensations 
would have its heaven-born glory 
tarnished by stooping to earth for 
any thing that resembles a mira- 
cle,” to prove its truth, then it 
follows legitimately, that every 
miracle performed: by our Saviour 
and his apostles, only proved that 
their dispensation was involved in 
*¢ obscurity, doubt and uncertain- 
ty;”? and that every miracle which 
they performed, was a blemish, a 
stain apon their characters and the 
religion which they taught. There | 
is no evading this conclusion. The 
system under consideration reveals 
no new morals, throws no new 


light on morals already'Tevealed, 
and only darkens every point on 
which it touches. It fairly ** puts 
out the sun of righteousness, and 
brings back darkness visible.”? It 
declares that ever since the days 
of Christ, if not sinee the time of 
Job, the church has been grovel- 
ling in darkness and in error.— 
These clouds of darkness can be 
seattered only by this ‘*‘ new Star,” 
whose forty volumes of light have 
for fifty years been shedding their 
glories on the world. Now I would 
solemnly ask those who are exert- 
ing themselves to spread the sys- 
tem of Swedenborg, if they do re- 
ally believe in these revelations.? 
If so, have they any evidence for 
so believing, unless M be the asser- 
tions of a fanatic, or a madman? 
It is in vain for them to tell us to 
read and examine his works; we 
have done so; and after wading 
through volumes of the greatest 
absurdities and nonsense which 
were ever printed, we say that 
there is nothing in Mather’s Mag- 
nalia, or even the “ Rain-water 
Doctor’s”’ book on diseases, which 
we could not as easily believe and 
digest, as the writings of Sweden- 
berg. If his disciples do not be- 
lieve in these marvellous revela- 
tions, wae are they endeavouring 
to make the ignorant believe them? 
O if I had in my heart to war with 
any class of men, it would be with 
those who are making exertions to 
impose upon others a system of 
religion so foolish, so pernicious, 
that they do not, and cannot be- 
lieve it themselves. 

O. Ree, 

Christ, Speect. 


——S 


POR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


ESSAYS UPON HOPKINSIANISM. 
No. V. 


The Character and Works of God. 
As the Existence of God is the 


first principle of all religion; so 
every system of religion must take 
its complexion from the views, 
which are entertained of the Char- 
acter of God. The Character of 
God results from his Moral Per- 
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fections. ‘These, according to the 
views of Hopkinsians, are all 
comprehended in Love, or impar- 
tial, disinterested benevolence.— 
**Godsis love.” His Knowledge, 
Wisdom and Power are all under 
the influence of his impartial, dis- 
interested, universal love, or good 
will.. God loves himself supreme- 
ly, but not selfishly. He is of in- 
finitely more worth, than all his 
creatures, who are before him ‘ as 
a drop of the bucket, or the small 
dust of the balance.’ God is, 
therefore, under moral obligation 
to love himself supremely, and to 
aim at his own glory and felicity, 
as his ultimate and chief end m 
all his works, whether of creation 
or providence. Hence, the aoe 
tures teach, that ‘He hath made 
all things for himself; and that for 
his pleasure they are and were 
created.’ 

As every wise being lays a plan, 
before he begins to operate; so 
enly wise God, before He began 
the work of creation, having a 
clear and comprehensive view of 
all things possible, designed to 
bring into existence, such a uni- 
verse, as would be best adapted to 
his ultimate and chief end in all 
his works. As it is absurd te sup- 
pose, that two schemes of creation 
and providence, should be exactly 
alike, or should equally well an- 
swer the end of creation; so it is 
rational to conclude, that God has 
chosen the best possible scheme 
of things and events. This scheme 
He carries into effect, -by his own 
agency, in the natural-and moral 
world. He causes such creatures 
and things to exist, and so to move 
and act, as best to subserve his 
original design. Hence we read, 
“ Tessin unto God. arewall. his 
works from the beginning of the 
world—Of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things—In him 
we live, and move (are moved) 
and have our, being—Who work- 
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eth all things after the counsel of 
his own will.” 

From whence it follows, that 
the created universe is, on the 
whole, as good, as it is possible it 
should be; i. e. as good as perfect 
Power, guided by infinite Wis- 
dom, and prompted by. infinite 
Goodness, could makeit. Though 
evil, both natural and moral, ex- 
ists in the universe; yet there is 
no more of either than God saw 
to be necessary to his own glory 
and blessedness. The glory of 
God consists in his Perfectionss 
and in the exercise and display of 
these, consists his felicity. It is 
necessary, therefore, to the highest 

lory and blessedness of God, that 
He should exereise and display all 
his perfections; not only his pow- 
er, wisdom and goodness, but his 
justice also, and his grace. But, 
these last can be exercised and 
displayed upon sinful, guilty crea- 
tures only. Hence Solomon says, 
“The Lord hath made all things 
for himself; yea, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.” And David 
says, ‘*Surely the wrath of man 
shall praise thee; the remainder 
of wrath shalt thou restrain.” 

Since all God’s moral perfec- 
tions are comprehended in (ove, or 
disinterested benevolence, it is 
manifest, that, in accomplishin 
his great aan in creation, which 
is to advance his own glory and 
blessedness to the highest degree, 
He must produce the greatest pos- 
sible sum of created good; i. e. 
the greatest ible quantity of 
holiness and happiness in his mor- 
al kingdom. ‘* Whatever God do- 
eth, it shall be forever; nothing 
can be put to it, nor any thing ta- 
ken from it.” 

The free moral agency of man. 

Probably there is no one, who 
embraces Christianity, certainly 
there is no one among the Ortho- 
dox, whe will deny, that man is a 
free, moral agent. It is a point, 
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in which all are agreed, that 
men were not free, moral agents, 
they would not be accountable 
creatures, and could not, with pro- 
priety, be rewarded for their gond 
deeds, or, with justice, be punish- 
ed for their evil ones. Indeed, if 
they were fot free agents, they 
would nét be capable of acting at 


all; and if they were not moral 
agents, their attions would have 


no moral quality; and though they 
be useful 


might or hurtful, yet 
they would be neither good nor 
evil. : 

But, while all admit, that men 


are free, moral agents, very differ- 
ent.opinions are entertamed of the 
nature of free, moral agency.— 
Some suppose, that free, moral 
agency consists in doing as one 
chooses todo. But, ur pon this sup- 
position, men are free agents, 

only when liberated from all te- 
straints and in order to be com- 
pletely free, they must possess 
unlimited power. Liberty to do 
as one pleases, is more pre operly 
called natural than moral freedom. 

Itis the opinion of others, that free, 
moral agency consists in men’s cau- 
sing their own exercises of choice 
and volition, or in choosing to 
choose and willing to will. But if 
this were correct, it would follow, 

that men never could have begun 
to be free, moral agents; because 
it is impossible, that they should 

have alan to have their first 
exercise of choice, or have willed 
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if 


| own existence. 
that He created himself, 
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self-determining power ™m man, 
are excusable for not explaining 
it intelligibly; since that, which is 
absurd, can neither be canceived 
nor described. 

In opposition to these notions of 
moral freedom, it is the sentiment 
of Hopkinsians, that free, moral 
agency consists, simply, in choos- 
ing or willing. Agency is **the 
of being in action.” But, 
men are active in nothing besides 
choice and volition. In these con- 
sists their agency; and these are, 
in their very nature, free. It is 
absurd to suppose, that choice and 
volition should ever be the snb- 
jects of constraint. ‘To suppose 
that one is constrained or compell- 
ed to choose or will, is the same 
as to suppose, that he chooses 
against his choice, or wills against 
his will. Men may be cavsed, 
bat can never be compelled to 
choose or will. Choice and voli- 
tion are, therefore, in their very 
nature, free. Every being who 
exercises choice and volition, is a 
free agent. The Deity is a free 
agent, because He acts of choice. 
it would be as absurd to suppose, 
that He causes his own volitions, 
as to suppose, that he caused his 
If the supposition, 
implies, 
that he acted before he existed; 
the supposition, that He causes his 
own volitions, implies, that He 
acted before He began to act. 
Free agency does not consist im 


State 








to have their first exercise of will; 
as this would imply, that¢they had 
one act. of choice, or one exercise 
of will before the first.—To avoid 
this absurdity, some run into ano- 
ther equally as great; which is 
this, that men have a se/f-determin- 
ing power, by which they are ena- 
bled to begin to choose and will, 

not only without the agency of any 
other being, but without any pre- 
vious choice or volition of their 
own. The advocates of a 
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~ 


such 


any thing preceding or following 
choice and tclition, but in choice 
and volition themselves. 

But, though all beings, who 
choose and will, are free agents; 


| yet many of this description, are 


not moradyagents. ‘To constitute 
any being a moral agent, it is nec- 
essary, not only that he should 
choose and will, but that he should 
be able fo perceive the difference 
between right and wrong. Noone 
can be a proper object of praise or 
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blame for his conduct, unless he is 
capable of distinguishing between 
moral good and evil. The differ- 
ence between right and wrong, 
good and evil, does not depend 
upon the will of any being, but is 
founded in the nature of things. 
A capacity to discern this differ- 
ence, is essential to moral obliga- 
a No being, however free, can 
feel bound to do, what he is not 
capable of knowing to be right and 
good, or to refrain from. doing, 
what he is not capable of knowing 
to be wrong and evil. Hence, 
what has been called the Moral 
Sense, is indispensable to moral 
agency. ‘Fhis moral sense is: what 
the Scriptures call Conscience, and 
what they represent all men, the 
Heathens not excepted, as posses- 
ging: Rom. ii. 14, 15, “ For when 
the Gentiles, who have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained 
in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves: 
who show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their con- 
science Also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the mean while ac- 
cusing, or else excusing one ano- 
ther.”’ 

The preceding observations lead 
to the following inferences: 

Brutes are not moral agents. 

That they are free agents, is un- 
questionable. ‘Phey choose and 
refuse, and are evidently as volun- 
tary in their actions, as -men. 
That they do not possess a degree 
of reason, ‘it oehes perhaps, be 
difficult to prove. But, they are 
entirely destitute of a moral sense, 
or conscience. Though they man- 
ifest fear, sympathy, pity and oth- 
er natural affections, yet they nev- 
er show any signs of remorse or 
guilt, or appear to have any sense 
of injury, how much soever abus- 
ed. And, since they have no con- 


science, they are not moral agents, 
nor deserving of either praise o 
blame. 

There is reason to believe, 
that mankind are free, moral a 
gents from their birth. ‘That they 
choose and will, from their earli 
est infancy, will not be disputed 
And as soon as they are capabl: 
of making known the thoughts and 
feelings of their minds, they mani 
fest moral discernment. As they 
never acquire any new corporeal 
power, after their birth; so there 
is no reason to think, that they 
acquire any new mental faculty. 
They come into the world men and 
women in miniature, and com 
mence free, worst agents, as soon 
as they commence their rational! 
existence. 

3. The universal agency of God, 
is consistent with the free, mora! 
agency of man. Both reason and 
scripture teach, that God ** work- 
eth all things;” or, in other words, 
is the Efficient Cause of all that 
exists or takes place, in the moral, 
as well as in the natural world 
But, some have thought it difficult 
to reconcile this doctrine with the 
free, moral agency of man. Ii, 
however, this doctrine be consis- 
tent with the free agency of man, 
it is presumed that few will think 
it inconsistent with his moral agen- 
cy. And as free agency consists 
in choice and volition simply, how 
can: ¢here be the least inconsis 
tency between the universal agen 
cy of God, and the free agency ot 
man? When God works in men /0 
will, do they not will? When He 
causes them to choose, do they not 
choose? The universal agency o! 
God, instead of destroymg, pro 
duces the free, moral agency of al! 
mankind. 

A Hoprwussray. 
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Mr. Eprror, 


I am gratified in perceiving, that your | 


plan admits expositions of difficult pas- 
sages of Scripture. Scarcely any thing, 
in your work, is, in my estimation, more 
interesting and usefil 

The following able exposition of a 
very difficult and much-disputed text, is 
extracted from a volume of Sermons, by 
Rev. Anprew Lex. 
will oblige 
pondents. 


By inserting it, 


L.ecToR, 


Exopus xxxii. $1, $2. 
Jind M ses returned 
Lord and said, Oh! 
sinned a gwreat sin, have 
them gods of Vet 
thou wilt, forg rive their sing and uf 
not, blot me, ly ray thee, out of th: 
book which thou hast written. 
Moses’ meaning, 
for Israel, is obvious; but the pe 
tition offered up for himself is not 
equally so—d/ot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book. 
Four diffe rent c 
been put on this pre 
“* Blot me” 


the 
this pe yple have 
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ant 
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aye r. 


(saith Mr. Cruden) 


‘* out of the book of life—out of | 


those j 
| sentence should be executed on his 


the 
that 
ses 


catalegue, or number of 
shall be saved—wherein Mo- 
dees not express what 
thought might be done, but rather 
wisheth, if it were possible, that 
God would accept of him as a sac 
rifice in their and by 
destruction and annihilation, pre- 
vent so greata mischief to them.” 

Doctor 8S. Clark expresseth his 
sense of the passage to nearly the 
same effect. 

Mr. Pool considers Moses as 
praying to be annihilated, that Is- 
vel might be pardoned! ** Blot 
me out of the book of life—out of 
the catalogue, or number of 
that shall saved. I suppose 
Moses doth not wish his eternal 
damnation, because that 
would imply both wickedness in 
himself and God ; 
but his annihilation, or utter loss 


of this life, and that to come, and 


stead, 


' 
those 
be 


state 


dishonour to 


| and 
| gesting that the very thoughts of 


you | 
one, at least, of your corres- | 


now. i 


| must 


structions have | 





he ! 


his } 
| people should die short of the pro- 


SULtOIte 


e happiness of both of them. 
Nor doth Moses simply desire this, 
but only comparatively expresseth 
his singular zeal for God’s glory, 
charity to his people; sug- 


all +h 
ati tll 


the destruction of God’s people, 
and the reproach and blasphemy 
which would be cast upon God by 
means thereof, gvere so intolerable 
to him, that rather wished, if 
it were possible, that God would 
canep' him as a sacrifice in their 

sad, and by his utter destruction 


rent so great a mischief.” 


Mr. Henry considers Moses as 
praying to die with Israel, if they 
die in the wilderness—‘* If 
they must be cut off, let me be cut 


off with them—let not the land of 


| promise be mine by aay 
| God 
would 


had told Moses, that if 

not interpose, He id 
make him a great nation—No, said 
Moses, I am so far from desiring 
to see my name and family built 
on the ruins of Israel, that I choose 
rather to die with them.” 

Doctor Hunter understands him 
as praying to die himself, before 
pe ople, if they were not pardoned. 
And in the declaration, whosoever 
hath sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book, he discovers 
an intimation, that that offending 
mised land!”’ 

Mr. Firman considers Moses as 
here praying to be blotted out of 
the page of history, if Israel were 
not parduned; so that no record of 
his name, or the part which he had 
acted in the station assigned him, 


-should be handed down to poster- 


ity. 

Such are the constructions which 
have been put on this scripture. 

It remains, fo give our sense of 
the and the grounds on 
which it rests. 


passage, 


As to our sense of the passage— 
We conceive these puzzling words 
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of Moses to bé no other than a 
prayer for himselfthat his sins 
which might stand charged against 
him in the book of God, might be 
blotted out, however God might 
deal with Israel. 

** Sins are compared to debts, 
which are written in the creditor’s 
book, and crossed, or blotted out, 
when paid. 

Man’s sins are Written in the 
book of God’s remembrance, or ac- 
counts, out of which all men shall 
be judged hereafter.t And when 
sin is pardoned, it is said to be 
blotted out.t And not to be found 
any more, though sought for.’’§ 

When a debtor hath paid a debt, 
we are at no loss for his meaning, 
if he requests to be crossed, or 
blotted out of the ereditor’s book ; 
nor would doubt arise should one 
to whom a debt was forgiven, pre- 
fer like petition. “ You will please 
to blot me out of your book.” 

‘* Though Moses had taken no 
part in this sin of Israel, he knew 


himself a.sinner; and when pray- 
ing for othets, it is not likely he 


would forget himself. The occa- 
sion would natutally suggest the 
value, yea the necessity of for- 
giveness, and dispose him to ask 
it of God. When others are pun- 
ished, or but just escape punish- 
ment, we commonly look at home, 
and consider our own states and 
if we see ourselves in danger, take 
measures to avoid it. Toa sinner, 
the only way of safety is, repairing 
to divine merey, and obtaining a 
pardon. That Moses would “he 
excited to this by a view of Israel, 
at this time, is a reasonable ex- 
pectation. 

That such was the purport of 
Moses’ prayer for himself, is clear- 
ly indicated by the answer which 
was given to it—for the blotting 
out of God’s book, is doubtless to 


*Matthew vi. 32. + Revelations xix. 
12. Isaiah xliv. 22. § Jeremiah 1. 20 
Vid. Cruden’s Concord, under e107, 


be understood in the same sense 
in the prayer, and in the answer; 
and the latter explains the former. 

Oh! this eal have sinned «a 

al sin— Yet now, if thou wilt, 

rgive their sins and if not—it 
thou wilt not forgive their sin— 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
hook, which thou hast written. And 
the Lord said wnto Moses, wuo- 
sopver hath sinned against me, 
nim will J blot out of my book: 
Tuererore now go lead the peo- 
ple unto the place of which 1 have 
spoken unto thee 

The passage thus presented to 
our view, seems scarcely to need 
a comment; but such sad work 
hath Been made of this text, and 
sich Strange conclusions been 
drawn from it, that it may be pro- 
per to subjoin a few remarks. 

That God had threatened to 
* destroy that people, and blot out 
their name from under heaven— 
that Moses had prayed for them— 
and that “the Lord had repented 
of the evil which he thought to do 
unto them,’’ we have seen above. 
And here Moses is ordered to re- 
sume his march, and carry up the 
tribes to the promised land, and 
the reason is assigned—‘*‘ whoso 
ever hath sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book: there- 
fore, now go lead the people to the 
place of which I have spoken unto 
thee.” 

When we thus view the subject, 

can a doubt remain respecting the 
sense of this text? But (keeping in 
view the reason here assigned for 
the renewed order given to Moses 
to conduct the tribes to Canaan, 
namely, God’s determination fo 
blot out of his book whosoever had 
sinned against him, in this affair) 
let us try it in the different senses 
which have been put upon it. 

I. We will suppose blotting out 
of God’s book, to mean destroying 
soul and body in hell. The divine 
determination to shew no mercy 
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to Israel; is then tl 
signed for the order here given to 
Mos ses. The prayer and answer 
ind thas—i Now if thou wilt, for- 
vive this people—Answer—TJ will 
not hear thy prayer for them—no 
mercy shall be them: bit 
utter, eternal destruction shall Be 
their portion—THEREFORE now 20 
lead them to the promised land! 

II. Suppose blotting out of God's 
book to mean annihilation, and his 
answer to the prayer stands thus— 
I will destroy this people; and blot 
them among my works— 
THER go lead themto the 
place of which I have spoken unio 
thee ! 

Jil. Suppose with 
and Doctor Hunter, 
be understood of destruction in the 
wilderness. and the answer stands 
thus—My wrath shall wax hot 
against Israel and consume them— 
they shall all die in the wilderness 
go lead them 


shown 


fi om 


EFORFE, 


Mr. Henry, 
that it is to 


—THEREFORE, now 
to Canaan! 
sare Moses 
and Joshua, seem to have parti¢i- 
pated in the revolt. We havé no 
account of another exception; and 
whosoever had sinned, God would 
blot out of his book. Surely had 
either of these been the meaning 
of blotting out of God’s book, 
would not have been given as the 
reason for Moses’ resuming his 
march and carrying up the tribes to 
the land of promise. 
sense revolts at the idea. 
But if we understand blotting 
out of God’s book in the sense we 
have put upon it, we see at once 
the propriety of the order given to 
Moses, founded on this act of grace, 
God’s having ** repented of the 
evil which he thought to do unto 
them.” If this is the meaning of 
the words, the answer to Moses’ 
prayer amounts to this—* 


The Ww hole people, 


Common 


I have 


heard and hearkened to your pray- 
er, and pardoned the sin of this 
people; proceed therefore in your 


the reason a&- | 


march, and le@éi/fiiem to the place 
of which I havéspoken unto thee.” 

The therefore’ go now, doth not 
Stirprise us. Wessee the order 

rise out of the’ Divine purpose; 
but on any of the other construc- 

tions of the text, thwarts and con- 
tradicts cannot surely be 
assigned as the reason of it. 

Several other considerations il- 
lustrate the subject, and confirm 
our construction of it. 

When Moses returned to inter- 
cede for Israel, he certainly asked 
of God to pardon their sin. Oh! 
this people have sinned a great 
sin, and have made them gods o 
gold—Vet now, if thou wilt, for- 
give their sin. That he was heard 
and obtained his request, appears 
not only from the history contain- 
ed in our context, but from Moses’ 
rehearsal of it just before his death. 
He recounted the dealings of God 
withelisrael, when taking his leave 
of tem on the plains of Moab.— 
Im that valedictory discourse he 
reminded them of their sin on this 
octasig@n—of God’s anger against 
them—his threatening to destroy 
tiem, and how he pleaded with 
God imtheir behalf, and the suc- 
cess) Which attended his interces- 
sions for them-—-—“ I was afraid of 
the atiger and hot displeasure 
wherewith the Lord was wroth 
with yotbtedestroy you, but the 
Lord hetarkened unto me at thai 
time also.* 

Sentence of death in the wilder- 
ness was afterwards denounced 
against those sinners, and execut- 
ed upon them, but not to punish 
this sin; but the rebellion which 
was occasioned by the report made 
by the spies which were sent to 
search out’the land. On that oc- 

casion Moses prayed fervently for 
his people, and not wholly with- 
out effect.. God had threatened to 
‘¢ smite them with the pestilence, 
and disinherit them,” but reced. 

*Deutéronomy ix, 19. 


it; or 
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ed from his threatening, through 
the prevalence of that intercessor 


in their behalf—** the Lord said, Db’ 


have pardoned Gecording to thy 
word;” but at the same time de- 
nounced an irrevokable sentence 
of death in the wilderness against 
those rebels. Then Moses wag 
not ordered to ‘lead the people 
to the place of whieh God had 
spoken,” but commanded to go 


back into the wilderness which 


they had passed— turn you, and 
get ye into the wilderness by the 
way of the red seal* 

At that time the exception from 
the general sentence, was not in 
favour of Moses and Joshua, who 
had been on the mount, and taken 
no part in Israel’s sin in making 
the golden calf, but in favour of 
Caleb and Joshua, who dissented 
from the report made by the other 
spies; though no intimation is giv- 
en that Caleb was not withthe 
people, and did not sin with them 
m the matter of the golden calf, 


* Numbers xiv. 
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There is therefore no doubt re 
specting the sin which shut that 
generation out of Canaan. Nor do 
we apprehend more occasion for 
doubt relative to the prayer of Mo 
ses, fo be blotted out of God’s 
book. 

But though the sin of Israel on 
this occasion was pardoned, and 
Moses ordered to lead them to 

n, some temporal chastise 
ts were inflicted, to teach the 

Vil of sin, and serve as a warning 
to others to keep themselves in the 
fear of God; of which Moses was 
notified when ordered to advance 
with the pardoned tribes.—‘* Nev- 
ertheless, in the day when I visit. 
I will visit their sin upon them. 
And thé Lord plagued the people 
because they had made the calf 
which” Aaron made.” The man- 
ner in Which this is mentioned, 
shows that their sin in that affair 
was forgiven, and only some light- 
er cérrections ordered in conse 
quence of it; which is common af 
ter gin is pardoned. 


Rligionts Hutelligencs, 


REVIVALS, 


Extract of a letter froiwa@ Minis- 
ter in Worcester eOtinty. 

** In Douglas a good work com 
menced about two months since, 
which is very powerful; about one 
hundred have obtained hope, and 
the revival is as promising as at 
any former period. It has extend- 
ed into the towns of Uxbridge, 
Sutton and Northbridge. Appear- 


| 


la confirmed infidel, who avoided 


all religious meetings, and would 
not suffer his family to attend, who 


| often spit on the bible, stamped it 


1 . : . 
| under his feet, and cursed it, and 


| bible his chief treasure. 


ances promise a good work in each | 


of them. It embraces persons of 
all ages, from the very child, to the 
man of gray hairs. Several in- 
stances are quite remarkable; 
or two of them I will mention. 
man of 60, who had been for y 


be 
A 


ar 
ears 


its author, after deep convictions, 
has obtained a hope of acceptance 
with God, and now esteems the 
Anothe: 
instance. still more evincive of the 
efficacy of Divine grace, is that of 
eight or ten young men, from a 
neighbouring town, who went to 
Douglas, for the avowed purpose ol 
breaking up the revival. ‘They 


| hired their board at a tavern, at 


tended the numerous meetings held 


' in various parts of the town, fo! 





Religious Intelligence. 


five or six days, and sometimes 
appeared t6 be Seriously disposed, 
while at others, they creatly dis- 
turbed religious service, At the 
tavern, they asked a blessing on 
their meals, often’ prayed. and 
preachedin mockery, of religion. 
At length, after drinking déephy, 

sacrilégiously administered 

oly cofmmunton,” atid: after 
» or three of thee nam- 
ber as leaders and speakers, they 
went into an enquiry meeting, ang 
among these 
to be conversed with; 
minister asked ot 
he wished “to con- 
he 


in the affirmative, and 


choosing tv 


placed themselwes 


Vv ho were 


when the one 
them 


verse 


whether 
} ! 

relative to his moral State, 

answered 


proc eeded to vent his opposition 


in the most indecent, malienant, 
and blasphemous |__~The 
others were not disposed tu con- 
verse. After the the) 
all returned home: next 
evening they went 


manne! 


meeting, 
but the 


WaCR, nen it 


ol 


appeared that nearly all them 
were unde deep convi« tion, prin 
cipally from the horrid language 
of the one, had deput- 
ed for the ver ) ose, in 
enquiry meeting. Nearly all of 
them have since obtained a hope 
in Christ. The 
cites much attention in 
where these 


whom they 


vy 1 


circumstance ex 
the 


late profligate youns 


men, but now hopeful disciples of 


Christ, reside. And it ought to 
produce gratitude in every believ 
ing heart; and also t 
the faith a 
that the Lord’s hand 
ened that He cannot save. 
ily He taketh the 


own craftiness. 


) stre nethen 
of saints, as an evidence 
short 

Ver- 


their 


is not 


wise in 


** T ought to add, that twelve or | 


fifteen have recently obtained hope 

in Millbury, where a powerful 
work appears to have begun.” 

— Bos. Tel. 

Maine. The Boston 

of the 8th of May states, that a 

revival of religion in Winthrop is 


increasing in interest. Forty-two 


the 


place | 


Recorder | 


| persons had presented themselves 


| tothe church for examination, and 
fourteen were baptized on the Sab- 
bath of the preceding week. 
Connecticut. Haddam, Burling 
ton, Harwinton and Bristol, are 
said to be favoured with a Very 
interesting Work of grace. 

, AMERIGAM BIBLE sociEty. 

The wecerpts of the American 
Bible Society during its eighth 

ear. have vbeen $42,416 95. It 
es printetiy$4,000 Bibles, and 

42.875 Testaments, exclusive of 

2000 printed from the plates by 

the Kentucky Bible Society; and 
| issued from its depository 31,590 

Bibles, and 88,849 Testaments. 

Vassachusetts Missionary Society. 

This Soeiety was formed on the 
28th of May, 1799. Its object is 
to. spread the gospel among the 
destitute in our own country, and 
among the heathen. 

To accomplish this object, it has 
employed, at different times, two 
hundred and twenty-four mission- 
aries. These missionaries have 
generally been employed from 
three to twelve months each.— 
They have laboured 
places in Massachusetts, Maine, 
Rhede Island, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, New York, Pennsylvan- 
ia, Virginia, Tennessee, and the 
various States of the Alle 
chany Mountains, from Lake Erie 
to the Floridas. They have also 
visited and laboured among seve- 
ral of the tribes of Indians within 
the limits of the United States. 
Their term service, it is sup 
posed, has been, upon am average, 
about six months each. Upon this 
supposition, they have rendered 
1344 months missionary service, 
amounting in all to 112 years.— 
The present efforts of the Society 
are particularly directed to the 
supply of destitute churches in 
Massachusetts and Maine. 


in destitute 


west 


ol 
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ORDINATIONS, IND INSTALLATION, 


1824, May 20th. @rdained PastOF of | Installed, as Pastét of the Congrega. 
the Congregational Chureh in Man - | tional Church In Hampton, Con. Rev. 
ter, Ver. Rev. Honatio A. Pans — } Dawitet S, SpRicce. “Sermon by the 
Sermon by Rev. Alexander Proudfit, of |Rev. Mr. Dow, of: Thompson, from Rev. 
Salem, N. Y, from Eph. iii, 8. © 

1824. May 26th. Ordained, at Conway, 

N. H. as colleague Pastor with Rev, 

Dr. Porter, of the Congregationaf@hurch fo yo it should 
in that town, Rev. ty. Waiier. eulionedy that Rev. Tuomas 
Sermon by Rev. AS#C ings, of Nor. os, of £ : , gave the Charge. 
Yarmouth, Maine. ~~ ‘ , de é m of Mr. Clarke, men- 

Ordained, as Past ( at | tioned iy la 
Church in Wrentha p Rev. Wines Parry, D. D. of 
Jouw Aties. Sermon’ by Revol | Newport 
ef Attleborough, a 


‘SELECTED POETRY. 
ily Advertiser. | Waft it quickly! O! ye breezes! 
‘ , Winds of heav’n, propitious smile ! 
With Missionaries far the Sandwich Isl- | Speed the tail ship o’er the ocean, 


ae. | Safely to her destin’d isle. T. 
Softly blow, ye fa breezes ! —_ 
Winds of heaven propitious smile — From the Boston Telegraph. 
Speed the tall ship @erithe ocean, HAPPINESS. 
Safely te her destin’d Oft in my gay and thoughtless youth; 
Sp I've drank at pleasure’s stream ; 
Now she rides the boun g billow, But found my happiness, forsooth, 
Proudly urging on her va ; As waking from a dream. 
HE who hulds the storm is with fier, 
GOD, the Missionary’s stay. Smooth was the current, but the ray | 
That shoots from folly's eye, 
Fathers! faint not, those departing Can beam on pleasure but a day— 
To a friendless heathen shore, At evening it must die. 
Go to toil, *mid scenes of peril, 
Where Immanuel toil’d before. And often dimm’d at pleasure’s stream, 
Is ,outhful fancy’s eye ; 
Mothers! weep not, these, your offspring | For pieasure’s not what it may seem, 
Bound to yonder pagan coast, it springs from joys on high, 
Go to reap the martyr’s laurel, 
Go to seek the poor and lost. There is a stream, the youthful heart 
Oft dreams a bitter sweet ; 
Who are these that haste to greet thee, | But ye, who’ve chosen Mary’s part, 
King of men! in gath’ring clouds ? And sat at Jesus feet ; 
Who are these that fly to meet thee, 
Rapidly as summer’s clouds ? Say, if there springs from earthly rill, 
A joy so pure as this? 
Lo! the ships of Tarshish, bearing Ah none!—but God the soul can fill, 
Nobler freight than Ophir saw; And give us solid bliss! 
Thither where the isles are waiting, 
Waiting the Messiah’s law. Oh! there’s a boon, of worth untold, 
To man, lost mortal, given; 
Roll, Pacific, roll thy billows, And reason bids us there behold 
Proudly to the whisp'ring wind ; The path to peace and Heaven. 
On thy bosom floats a treasure, ELLEN. 
Richer than remotest Ind ;— Maine, April, 1824. 


SPS" "SS 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B——c N——1, and the réthainder of Parzo-Horxtystan, will probably appear io 


our next. 

A. B. C. is received and shall appear in our next, 

@7 It will be recollected that $1 50 is now due from those subscribers, who 
have not paid in advance. Payment will be acceptable to the Printers. 





